6            INTRODUCTION

From the first the stage drew him, and his initial work was
a little comedy, concerning which nothing is known now.
Then he wrote another one-act play with the Danish sculp-
tor Thorvaldsen for central figure, and this was accepted by
the Royal Theatre and actually played with some success.
Finally he produced a brief historical play in prose, "The
Outlaw," which was spurned by the critics and the public,
but which brought him the personal good-will and financial
support of King Charles XV.

Thus favoured, he returned to the university with the
thought of taking a degree. Instead he read everything not
required in the courses, quarrelled with every professor to
whom he had to submit himself for examination, and spent
the major part of his time with a set of youngsters whose sole
ambition was to make literature. Of that coterie, Strindberg
was the only one to reach the goal which all dreamt of. On
the sudden death of the king, when his little stipend ceased,
he went up to the capital again, bent on staying away for ever
from the university.

During the next couple of years, he studied medicine for
a while, tried himself as an actor, conducted a trade journal,
and failed rather than succeeded to make a living as a hack
writer for various obscure newspapers. All this life he has
pictured with biting humour in his first big novel, "The Red
Room." At last, when he was twenty-three and had with-
drawn in sheer desperation to one of the little islands between
Stockholm and the open sea, he conceived and completed a
five-act historical play, named "Master Olof," after Arch-
bishop Olaus Petri, the Luther of Sweden.

The three main figures of that play, Master Olof, King
Gustavus Vasa, and Gert the Printer, were designed by the
author to represent three phases of his own character. The
King was the opportunist, Olof the idealist, and Gert the "im-